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TO 
GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD, 

THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED 
STATES • OP AMERICA ; THE DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR AND 
STATESMAN, WHOSE LONG EXPERIENCE IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE OP HIS COUNTRY IN THE 
DISCUSSION AND SETTLEMENT OP THE GREAT PO- 
LITICAL QUESTIONS OP THE DAY, BROUGHT BEPORE THE 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH OP THE GOVERNMENT, QUALIFIES HIM BET- 
TER POR PILLING THE IMPORTANT POSITION OP THE 
EXECUTIVE OP THIS GREAT REPUBLIC DUR- 
ING A PERIOD OP PROPOUND PEACE, THAN HIS 
OPPONENT, WHOSE ACTIVE DUTIES HAVE BEEN LIMITED 
TO MILITARY APPAIRS ; AND TO THE BOLD DEFENDER OP THIS 
REPUBLIC, WHO HAS EVER BEEN TRUE TO ITS TRA- 
DITIONS AND INSTITUTIONS, THIS WORK 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 



Following is a letter frora Gov. S. M, CuUom, indorsing the 

work: 

State of Illinois, Exeoutivb Department, ) 

Springfield, Aug. 3, 1880. j 

B. A. Ulrioh, Esq., Chicago, 111.: 

Dear Sir: I have read with much interest your pamphlet 
entitled " A Comparison Between the Forms of Government 
of the Kepresentative Democracy or Republic of the United 
States, and Those of Other Nationalities," etc. 

It is an able contribution upon a subject now deservedly oc- 
cupying public attention. Its historical allusions are very val- 
uable and instructive. Its logic in favor of our own form of 
Government is as convincing as the conclusion is satisfactory. 
This is a Nation with a big N, and all the people ought to un- 
derstand their relations to it as such. 

I would be glad to see your work in the hands of every in- 
telligent voter. 

Very truly yours, 

S. M. OlTLLOM. 
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A LETTER written by the lamented Ex. -Gov. Yates, in refer- 
ence to this document, before it was revised for the campaign 
of 1880: 

State of Illinois, Executive Depabtment, ) 

Spblngfield, June 30, 1864. ) 

Bartow A. Uleich, Esq.: — Dear Sir — I have just finished 
the reading of your manuscript, entitled, " A Short and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Government, showing the superiority of the 
United States Government over all others.'' 

I have found it a very interesting, impartial and able exposi- 
tion of the different forms of government, clearly defining and 
contrasting the structure and powers of each, and triumphantly 
vindicating the superiority of the representative democracy 
over all others. The analysis of the powers of the constitu- 
tion, and the distinction between National and State sover- 
eignty, are concise, lucid and well defined. 

No one can read your work without interest and profit; and 
at no time since the formation of the government has there 
been such necessity for some plain treatise on its nature, work- 
ings, and adaptation to the wants of the people, as now. 

I can look to a wide circulation of your work among the 
people as potent for good, and I could wish to see it a hand- 
book in all the homesteads of the land. 

It will be a new stimulus to loyalty, a reminder of the good 
we are fighting for — nerving the popular mind and heart to 
hold on with unyielding purpose to a government founded by 
the best men, in so much wisdom, and so full of benefactions 
to the people now, and of promise for posterity. 

Truly yours, 

EioHARD Yates. 
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COMPARISON 



DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENTS. 



^^^L their ^ 

^^m Tim 
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There must be in all governmenta a Bcpreme and control- 
ling power placed in some particular person or asaembly of 
persons from which central point can flow the commands to do 
or not to do certain things, for or against the good of all under 
that government. 

The theee gkand divisions of govebnment are Monapchies, 
Aristocracies and Demoeraciea. Any two of theae, or all, may 
he limited and combined in the formation of one government, 
which would be a mixed government. 

A Monarchical form of government is where the supreme 
and controlling power is placed in the liands of one person; 
an Aristocratical form is where this power is given to a certain 
class of people, generally for no other reason than on account 
of their birth and inheritance; and a Democratic form of gov- 
ernment is where this supreme and controlling power is given 
to the people who compose the nation under that government, 
either directly or by representation. 

Considering government as essential to men in their social 
state, we will examine these three different forms and also a 
mixed form of government, and see which is the most condu- 
cive to the promotion of happiness and order among them in 
their various stages of civilization. 

First, Monakcht, absolute, ab in Eubsja; hereditary, as in 
England; and elective, as in Germany, when it was united 

m 



nnder one ralev, elected by all the smaller kings and princes 
of the German States. Under a Monarchical form, where the 
government is vested in a ruler having absolute power, it is re- 
garded as a despotism. Russia, as an example, shows that the 
head of the Romanoff family, coming into power originally by 
the ciioice of the old families of the nation, gradually assumed 
and obtained absolute dominion over all the people, and en- 
riched by vast possessions, he and his successors finally tow- 
ered above sixty millions of people, each lite a great Colossus, 
suppressing all opposition to their intolerable wills. This one- 
man power is to be feared in every nation and the people must 
not sleep upon their rights, or they may awate too late, to find 
them gone forever and their nects under the yoke of despotism. 
Under a Monakohical foem of goveenment in earlier ages, 
and partially at the present day, the masses of the people are sub- 
ject to the will of one man and stripped of alt power, compara- 
tively, to act or think for themselves. They are compelled, in 
obedience to this supreme power, to act towards him and to 
each other as he desires. Under a rude and uncivilized state 
of society, where law and order are entirely ignored by the 
masses, there may be some ground for establishing a degree of 
order by granting to one person Bufiicient authority to regulate 
the disorder and build up a form of society. This has been 
thehistoryofthepast, and we find that men wild and fierce were 
collected together and formed into a nation and held in check 
by a single individual having absolute power. This was gained 
either by conquest, war or through the will of the peoi)le in 
the first instance. This ohe-mah power has often oppressed 
human beings, causing them to perish beneath unjust laws; but 
the age and the character of the people might have required a 
severity then equal to their fierceness; neither could men be 
found 80 enlightened as to understand the true and civilized 
methods of government. But now that the world has advanced 
in civilization, and nations have beeome regulated in a degree 
by this imperfect system of government, besides mankind hav- 
ing accumulated knowledge by the esperience of many genera- 
tions, it seems uncalled for that one man shall be permitted to 
dictate to a great nation, many of whose citizens themselves are. 
as well able to lay down rules of eondnct as this one man, 
claiming the right to rule over tliem. Tiien it is, that this 
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form of government must be ignored a,a being uusuited to 
mankind and antagonistic to his security and happiness. Then 
it is, that, unable to endure the vain, egotistical and capricious 
rule of one man, which was better, perhaps, in an uncivilized 
age than the rutblessnesB of many, mankind strives for lib- 
eration in part, or entirely, from this needless and galling 
thraUdom. 

But A3 CIVILIZATION ADVANoi» 80MB MAT ASK: Does not 
the individnal who holds the supreme power in the land be- 
come familiar with enlightened principles of government and 
exercise them for the beneiit of his people? The answer to 
this is obtained by cotfsidering history, whieli shows ns acts 
of oppression, injustice and tyranny, which have crushed hu- 
man nature into the dust and distroyed men by thousands since 
tliey have become civilized and Christianized beings. Look at 
KuBSia, even to-day, where, before the terrific passions of the 
Czar, every citizen lives in constant dread of being ruined, 
transported suddenly to Siberia or of having his property con- 
fiscated. This system of government is no better than that of 
the dark ages. One glance, too, at the contest between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, which deluged the fair face of 
England in blood for many years, will show the trouble arising 
from an hereditary monarchy, through the conflict alone of 
claimants to the crown. 

In TnE LATTER HKiGN OP Henry VI oftliB Hqusb of Lancas- 
ter, the House of York asserted its dominant title; and after 
embruing the kingdom in blood and confusion for several 
years together, at iast established it in the person of Edward 
IV. Blackstone, liook I, Chapter IlL page 204. Upon whom 
does the great bnrden of this evil fallj Upon conflicting claim- 
ants alone? No! It sweeps the nation from center to cir- 
onmference, and tears up the foundations of society for no other 
than to gratify the seltish ambition of the person who 
to reign. When we consider such events as happening 
•in an age of civilization, man having overcome the native 
fiercenessof his nature, and education and enlightenment can 
be given, whether they are or not, to the people of the nation, 
it is inhuman and idolatrous to spill the blood of thousands in 
order that one particular person in that nation shall dispute 
Lwitb the sword the right to wear a crown worn by some other 
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person. This erown, perliaps representing a power wliicli 
wrongfully wrested by force from tlie people raatiy years bf 
fore. Tills, then, is an iKGUMENT a gainst an heeeditaet hoSj 
AscHT, ehowjng it to endanger the happiness of man in an aj 
of enlightenment. It shows that rulers of this kind are in 
guided by motives of trne wisdom and humanity, and care litth 
for the welfare of their snbjects. If there are laws for restrain, 
ing these rulers and to direct the succession of power, they are 
often disregarded. It has been said that "laws are bat cobwebSj 
which indeed catch the weak and ignorant, but through whicl 
the opulent and powerfnl break with ease." 

Lord John Kussell says that " to punish men for their opin- 
ions or speculative articles of belief, is one of the hixuriee 
which tyranny has invented in modem times." See the action! 
of Uenry VIII, who, after throwing aside the authority of the 
Pope, yielded previously by his predecessors, because he wonld 
not grant him divorces as he wanted them, commanded hie 
people to believe six articles of faith, and whatever else he 
might choose to dictate. What singnlar presumption ia here 
displajedl How faithfully do great rulers often portray the 
weakn*fiB of human nature! Here was a man, brutal and un- 
controllable in his passions, actually ignoring, by his actions 
all pure religious principles, dictating to a nation, containing 
many men of real integrity and worth, and of far greater 
intelligence than himself, a regular code of laws for the gnid- 
ance of its nnmeroua consciences. He would argae points 
of religion with those whom he afterwards burned for their, 
strength in a contrary l>elief. All these examples should con- 
vince ns that enlightened principles of government do not 
necessarily come with an advance of general education and, 
enlightenment as long as the government is left to the snpremt 
will of one person. 

AVhatever partial liistorians may say in regard to the divisioif 
of power in England, it was an absolute monarchy in point 
of fact until after the deatli of Henry VIII. Otherwise such 
events could not have happened. Impartial history will show 
that the great change in the English government which estab- 
lished, in a degree, the liberty of the people, occurred after the 
execution of Charles I, at the time so condemned by all par- 
tiat historians, who wrote under fear of a crown, and thei 
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were many of them, as exhibiting the madness, confiision and 
instability of a deluded people following fanaticial democratic 
leaders, bnt being in reality the time when the power of civ- 
ilization and enlightenment and the love of liberty roused the 
nation and caused it to demand privileges which had been 
Jenied in ages past when it was in a semi-barbaric state. 
At tliis time, but not before, the great central and exclu- 
sive power was broken, and after this the King has been 
restrained in a great measure, and even, as in the case of James 
II, at the time of the revolution, entirely removed, and a distri- 
bution of power was gained by the nation, visible in the House 
of Commons as well as in the House of Lords, and the govern, 
meut ceased to be a monarchical government and became a 
mixed government, and finally a constitutional monarchy. 
England, under a mixed government, from the time of the 
revohition of 16SS, to the present day, will be treated of below. 



ELECTIVE MONAECHY, 

As it was in Germany, when nnitcd under one ruler chosen 
by the people. Instead of one king, there were a number 
of petty princes, who reigned over their little provinces 
with all the tyranny of an hereditary and absolute monarcli, 
The people were not benefited by this svKtom, These minor 
kings met together at Frankfort on the Main, in a lar^e 
hall and council-room, fitted up for them, and where the Ger 
man Congress of 1S63 was held. Here, a chief potentate was 
elected from among their number, or if they could not agree 
that way, they elected some foreign prince or potentate. In 
this way, Charles V. was chosen at one time. The people had 
nothing to aay about these elections. "When there was war to 
be engaged in, however, by the united powers, the great burden 
tell upon the people, who were considered as subjects, but had 
little favor as citizens. The people had to endure the griev- 
ances of a mon'archy, on account of the rnlers whose resources 
were drawn from them, besides the dangers and expenses in- 
curred by the elective monarchy, created above these rulers. 
The people were forced into useless wars that continually ex- 
,.i6ted between the heads of petty principalities, and were also 
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obliged to endnre the danger of foreign invasiona and aggressive 
■wars, tlirougii the confederacy existing between tliese rulers. 

Not only the pulpit, tlie forura and the judicial bench, but 
the entire sj'steui of Universities was kept under the control of 
these Princes. Destitute of fkee speech, afree press, and an 
elective franchise, the people were but little better than snb- 
jects of an absolute monarchy. They were always compelled 
to bear arms for the execution of (the will of their rulers, 
whether it coincided with their own or not. The people were 
merely the tools of old, proud, overbearing, aristocratic families, 
who whetlier united or eepai-ated, thought they inherited the 
right to make the people under them act according to their im- 
perious will. The principal reason for the union that once existed 
between the German princes, was this : They feared the pow- 
er of Ihe people, and thought they could keep them un- 
der subjection better by thus uniting their provinces nnder 
an elective monarchy, 

Anotheb object was to trotect themselves against foreign 
powers, like France. The revolutions subsequently occurring 
in Germany were caused mainly by the tyranny of these princes 
over their subjects. This, together with the jealousy of the rulers 
of each other's power, finally put an end to the elective monar- 
chy. Through the efforts of Bismarck and by reason of the war 
of invasion, inaugurated by Napoleon III, Emperor William 
finally united nearly all the provinces under an empire of 
which he is Emperor, Tue theoey of state sovEEEiaNTr m 
A KEPUBLic like that of the United States, would bring our 
government into a condition like that of Grermany under an 
elective monarchy. It would tend to bring states under the con- 
trol of home rulers and occasion strife between states, and cause 
the United States, as a power, to become uumauageablo and 
powerless against a foreign enemy. 

More could be said on this branch of our subject, but it will 
be sufficient to add a quotation from Lord John Euseell, who 
said: "Let not despotism {for in this elective monarchy is fonnd 
the worst kind of despotism, caused by the rule of petty 
sovereigns) boast of her advantage. Ilalf a century of free- 
dom, within a circuit of a few miles of rock, brings to perfec- 
tion more of the greatest qualities of our nature, displays more 
fully the capacity of man, exhibits more examples of heroism 
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and magnanimity, and cinita more of the divine Jigbt of poet- 
ry and philosophy than thousands of years and millions of 
people collected in the greatest empire of the world can ever 
accomplish under the eclipse of despotism." 



ARISTOOEACY. 



Next in order is aristocracy. In his treatise on government, 
Anser calls aristocracy "a government of particular citizens, in 
right of their wealth, or their family, or their religion, or any 
other circumstance except capacity and virtue." This is an 
admirable definition, especially the lastpartof it, forty leaving 
the government in the hands of particularfamilies, it is not to 
be presumed that they will always contain the most virtuous 
portion of the nation, and those with the best capacity to gov- 
ern. Neither does wealth or a religious belief argue a suitable 
qualification for governing. By thus covering the soil with 
vast domains, rendered unchangeable by the law of entail and 
disposing of enormous means of influence, is giving boundless 
power to a few, while keeping out the majority of the people 
from all participation in conducting the affairs of government. 
This must be prejudicial to the interests ofthe masses. 

Examples of aristocracies are to he found in Athens, under 
the control of ^he four hundred, and the Venetian government 
which consisted of sixteen hundred nobles. Tlie Athenian 
government became subverted to an oligarchy, while that of the 
Venetians was constantly under a distracted and unhappy 
state; the same individuais being often alternately informers 
and accusers, spies and suspected. The ruling class were so 
jealous that they durst not employ home troops, but obtained 
foreign mercenaries, lest their government should be over- 
thrown by their oivn citizens. Aristocracies have gained but 
little favor from liiatorians, and on the whole, they are unpopu- 
lar forms of government. As Denmark in 1660, and Sweden 
in 1772, excliani^ed their aristocratieal form of government 
for a monarchical form, they must have at ieast considered the 
former less favorable than the latter, which, as we have shown 
already, is far from being perfect. 



OLIGAKCny. 

Tliis is an aristocracy drawn iuto fewer hands. The, 
government of Scotland became an oligarcliy, when, in tbe 
reign of James VI, the administration of tiie public porae, 
and with it the power of the State, was conferred on eight men, 
called, on that aceonnt, ootaviaus. This form of government 
haa become practically obsolete. 



Mixed Govebnmest, or the Combination of Mosabohical, 
Aristockatioal and Democbatical Foems of Goteenment, 
AB Pkese>'ted in the Enoush government from the Kevo- 

LDTIOH of 16S8 TO THE PrESENT Day. 

It has taken several centniies to bring Great Britain out of 
a state of subjection to an absolute monarcliy into that of a 
mixed or limited government under 'aconstitntional monarchy, 
as it is now under Queen Victoria. 

Maeaulay, on Maetintosh's history, says: "We are not 
admirers of the political doctrines laid down in Blackstone's 
Commentaries. But if we consider that those commentaries 
were read with great applause in tbe very scliools where, within 
the memory of some persons then living, books liad been burned 
by order of the University of Oxford, for Containing the 
damnable doctrine that tbe English monarcliy is limited and 
mixed, we cannot deny that a salutary change had taken 
place." " When we compare the state in which political science 
was at the close of the reign of George II, with tbe state in 
which it had been when James II came to the throne, it is 
impossible not to admit that a pi'odigious iniprovement had 
taken place." At this time, therefore, or at tbe date of the 
revolution, 1688, we can iix the time when occurred the great 
change in tlie English government and the establishment of a 
limited and mixed power in that country. Besides the Toler- 
ation Act, and the establislunent of the Presbyterian Kirk in 
Scotland, the authors of the revolution applied a remedy to the 
great evil that had been occasioned by the grantiug of certain 
taxes to the King for defraying the expenses of government 
while he had the power when forced by war or by his own 
profuaeness to ask for and obtain additional gi-ante, Maeaulay 
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l~ says: " They settled on the King, not the fluctnating product 
of certain taxes, but a fixed sam siifliciciit for the support of hia 
regal state. Tiiey estabiiehod it as a rule, that all the ex- 
penses of the army, the navy and the ordinance, shoold be 
brought annually under the review of the House of Commons, 
and that every sura voted should he applied to the service 

1 specified in the vote. 

Tflisia A DisTRiBDTioN OF powEBj the King being the execn- 

I tive, hut depending directly upon tiie people not only for liis 
support, but that of all his projects, and from this time, biit 
not before, England has had some free and healtiiy principles 
infused into its form of government. They come from tlie 
Democratic branch, which gives new life to the heart of the 
supreme and ruling power. From this period, the House of 
Commons has been the strongest arm of the government, often 
declaring war, concluding peace, besides appointing and remov- 
ing the prime ministers. 'Even if the King dissolve Parlia- 
ment, should the people be of the same mind as their repre- 

! aentatives, he would gain nothing by it, for the next Parlia- 

I ment would forward his ends no sooner if they were against the 
interests of their constitnents, the people. Here is exerdsed 
the power of the people through their i-epresentatives in Par- 
liament. JBlaebstoue condemns Tacitus for treating the notion 
of a mixed government, formed out of all thi'ee governments, 
and partaking of the advantage of each, as being a visionary 
whim, and one that, if effected, conld never bo lasting or secure. 
"Happily for us of this island," says the learned commentator, 
" the British Constitution has long remained, and I trust will 

piong continue, a standing exception to the truth of this obser- 
vation" (of Tacitus). "For, as with us, the executive power 
of the laws is lodged in a single person, they have all the ad- 
vantages of strength and dispatch that are to be Ibnnd in the 
most absolute monarchy ; and as the legislation of the king- 
dom is entrusted to three distinct powers, entirely independent 
of each other, lirst, the king; secondly, the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, which is the aristocratical assembly of persons 
selected for their piety, their birth, their wisdom, their valor 

I or their property ; and, thirdly, the House of Commons, 
Mly chosen hj the people /rom among themselves, whiah 
8 it a himi of derrtoGracy. As this aggregate body, actu- 
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ated by different springs, and attentive to different interests, 
composes the British piirliameiit, and has the supreme dia- 
poBftl of everything, there can be no inconvenience attempt- 
ed by either of the three branches, but will be withstood by j 
one of tlie otlier two; each branch being armed with a nega- 
tive power sufficient to repel any innovation which it shall 
think inexpodient or dangerous." 

This may have been the nature of the English Government, 
theoretically, before 1688, yet it could not have been so strict- 
ly and practically, and the government so evenly divided in 
the distribution of its powers, as it now is, until after the 
Revolution and the changes made during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwel!. T!ie greatest change must have occurred 
during the rule of this determined, strange and powerful man. 
BrTHE EXECUTION OF CuAKLEs I, tlio throne, for the time being, 
was huritid to the ground, and the crown of England was 
tra!n])!ed upon by the people over whom it had looked down so 
many centuries witli its serpentine glitter and mysteriona 
])ower. Cromwell's entrance into the House of Pariiaraent, 
his violent address to that body, in winch be said, that: "They 
were deniers of justice, were offensive, pi-ofano men, were 
planning to bring in Presbyterians, and would lose no 
time in destroying the cause they had deserted," together 
with this exclamation, "You are no Parliament! Get you 
gone! Give way to honester men!" and his dissolving the 
Parliament immediately by force of arms; combined utterly 
to subvert and destroy the existing constitutional mixed 
Government. So, at this time, the throne, the crown, tlie un- 
written constitution and the Parliament of England was over- 
turned, and the opportunity given lor a great change in na- 
tional affairs. It came, and with it an ingbease of liberty 

TO' THE PEOPLE. 

Therewatiio laws in England to uphold the conduct of 
Cromwell in many of his actions^ — they were revolution- 
ary — he was, liowever, the Protector of the riglits of the people. 
Blackstone hardly mentions him, although the ablest and 
most vigorous-minded ruler England ever had. Ila says, in- 
deed: " Thoeonfnsion, instability and madness which followed 
tiio fsital catastrophe of that pious and unlbrtunate prince 
Chnrles I, will be a standing argument in favor of hereditary 
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monarchy in all future ages; ae they proved to the then de- 
luded people, who, in order to recover that peace and hftppiness 
which for twenty years together they had lost, in a solemn 
parliamentary convention of the States restored the right 
heir of the crown." Although this great father of laws is a 
good and worthy preceptor, yet few at this age and in the 
United States would consider the aeaertion of the learned com- 
raentator^ as correct. Cromwell had more executive abil- 
ity than tliree-fourths of the men placed upon the tlirone 
from either the house of York or Lancaster, and he demon- 
strated the fallacy of keeping the executive power confined to 
a princely line, while he proved the benefit of having a man 
raised np from amon^ the people, acquainted with their real 
condition, in sympathy with them, and placed in power by 
their consent. Did the English people recover that peace and 
happiness which, for '* twenty years tliey had lost," ae Black- 
stone says, when Charles II obtained the re-established throne 
and liad the scorned crown re-lifted and placed upon his kingly 
head? History does not say so, but it declares Charles II 
to be a tyrant and one of the worst kings that ever cursed the 
English throne, while it admits that " the Protectorate was a 
vigorous administration; that law and order were enforced; 
that religions liberty was proclaimed; that the rights of eon- 
science were respected; that literature and science were 
encouraged, etc., and that the nation was as much respected 
abroad as it was prosperous at home." John Lord, A. M., on 
Modem History. 

I^et ns consider the Enolihh Govermmbnt as it exists to-dat, 
and see if it is altogether suited to bring about the happiness 
of the majority of the people. It is true that every decade Iiae 
given its people more liberty, and that, through the efiTorts of 
the Liberal party in 1846, they abolished the Cora Laws and 
established free trade, in opposition to the landed aristocracy, 
and that they are continually demanding and obtaining new 
grants of power, still there are many ideas and privil^es held 
by the aristocracy and the hereditary' ruler which are annoyiag 
and galling to men who love and desire liberty. One of llie 
leading ideas opposed to equality and individnal independence 
ifl the pretended saperionty of the aristoeraey over the people. 
When a rery young man, I waa seated at a dinner table tm a 
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Christmas in England, at which were several elderly gentle- 
men both of the English clergy and nobility,^the former of 
which nearly always sustain the ideas of the latter, — wlien I 
asked the queatlon : Gentlemen, why do you not educate the 
peopleofyourcountry, nuiversally.aswe do, in America? The 
question seemed to oecaeiou considorabie confusion among the 
diplomatic heads before me. I could see it touched the very 
main-spring of all their aristocratic ideas of government, and 
that I was aiming a' blow at the old props that sustained the. 
throne and the aristocracy at their weakest points. It was a 
plea for popular rights and liberty against oppression and sub- 
jugation to hereditary power. They sought to evade the ques- 
tion by saying that any young man who was qualified and 
willing, could obtain an education in England. lBaid:Ihave 
traveled some over this little island, and found the greater 
numlier of the people living in gross ignorance. Ignorant of 
reading, writing, and also of the language of their own country, 
speaking difl'erent dialects in every shire. " Ah!" they said; 
"that is proviucialiam." "Call it what you will," I answered; 
" it is a standing argument in my mind that you have no com- 
plete system of free education, and that you do not give the 
people, universally, the benefit of free schools. If you did, 
they would soon show it by speaking and underetauding the 
same, or nearly the same, language. I have asked your Lard- 
worked laborers, both young and old, if they have had oppor- 
tunities of attending, schools, like the people of the United 
States, and their answers liave been always, 'no/'" 

This annoyed the gentlemen considerably, and finally I was 
told the trnth. If all were given equal advantages of educa- 
tion, it would produce too much equality between the upper 
and lower classes. It would cause the latter to be less easily 
kept in a condition of subordinatioTi. They were already getting 
restleas and hard to keep in theirplaces. The ladies said they 
could not get servants if all were educated. I was given 
to understand that although it was well enough for America, 
ift was not consistent with the order of things in England, which 
I was frank enough to admit. 

Holding the people under by systematically keeping them 
ignorant is the invention of aristocrats and kings, and England 
has not outgrown the system yet. 
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The day is rapidly coming, however, when free education 
will be insisted npon for all. and the House of Comiuons and 
the liberal leaders, like Gladstone, and men of the Cobdenand 
Bright order, will obtain it; and it will be foUowed by fresh, 
though perhaps quiet changes, in the leading ideas of govern- 
ment. 

Although thereiseonsiderable talk about the elective TKiN- 
cuisE IN England, yet a man now must possess n certain in- 
come, pay a certain rent or own a certain amonnt of property, 
in order to enjoy the privilege of voting. He can be disfran- 
chised by his landloi-d, putting down his rent, which has been 
done. The people are only represented in tlie House of Coni- 
mona and have no voice, but are constantly opposed in the 
Honse of Lords, composed of an hereditary aristocracy. Tlie 
press is becomingfree, andlittleorno restraint is placed upon 
free speech, which is comparatively harmless to them, so long 
as the Qneen and the Lords hold the power they do. 

The fkekogati\-e9 of tre Quekn akk tzchnioallt no greater 
than our President, but her power descends to her son, or heir ap- 
parent, according to fixed rules of descent. It is not a question 
of merit, or choice, the ruler takes his or her place by virtue ot 
birth. The people have nothing to say about this matter no 
more than who shall have seats in the House of Lords, Great 
statesmen and prominent writers have done and are accum- 
■ plishing much to enlighten the people and restrain the natural 
tendency of the upper classes to tyi-annize overthe people. At 
the time even when its prerogatives were at their height, and 
it was almost treason to deny the powers of Parliament, yet 
legislative acts were often criticised by such men, when those 
acts wei'C unnatural and contrary to reason and justice. The 
influence of the United States has tended to break down the op- 
pressive rule of the aristocracy of England. Ireland, however, 
still smarts under the galling yoke of its conquerors, the En- 
glish landlords, but its people have always found protection 
and friends in America. The seeds of our free institutions M'ere 
brought from England as well as France and Germany, but have 
produced far greater fruit here than they ever could in Great 
Britain or any country under the rule of an hereditary ariatoc- 
facy. The American Republic to-dat is the balancing power 
in the governments of the world and holds this balance of power 



on the Bide of liberty, B!ot out or destroy tliia Republic and 
the enemies of liberty and the friends of despotism would re- 
joice over all the world and their siibjecta and slaves would snf- 
fer from a greater oppression than they now teel. 

It must be admitted that a mixed government, like Eng- 
land's is preferable to an aristocracy, an obligarchy, or an ab- 
8olnte and hereditary or elective monarchy, but inferior to a 
pure or re[^reaentfttive democracy. 

TuE LIBERAL fAKTY, nnder the leadership of Hon. "W". E. Glad- 
atone, and otlier distinguished atfltesmen, journalists, and 
writers, are bringing about many radical reforms in England 
favorable to the general welfare and liberty of the common 
people. But this great and growing party, that baa often 
struck terror into the ranks of the aristocratic party, conld not 
stand long if it were not for the influence of the free govern- 
ment of the United States over the people of England, and 
had it not been for the victory of the Eepublican party over 
the aristocratic party of the Soutli, that sought to pervert 
liberty, even if the Republic perish. 



DEMOCRAOY. 

Out of the fiery furnace of the despotic and arietocratic gov- 
ernments of the old world came forth, after a fierce struggle, 
the Democratic Republic of the new. TJie American colonies, 
previously subject to Great Britain, on the 4th day of July, 
1776, declared their independence, stating boldly that "all men 
are created equal; that all have a natural right to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that human governraentsare insti- 
tuted for the sole purpose of securing the welfare of the people; 
that the government of George III had become destructive of 
liberty; that an appeal to the sword is preferable to slavery, 
and that therefore the united colonies of America arc,and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States." Tuesk men proved 
THEMSELVES THE BOLD ArosTLEs and martyTS of a new gospel that 
proclaimed human liberty and brought forth a new dispensa- 
tion establishing it upon the divine right of individual 
1 independence that was to take the place, in time, of the old 
dispensation of the divine right of kings. To gain and per- 
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petnate the blessings of this new gospel, thousands of nohle 
lives have been Bacrifieed upon the altar of liberty. Eiuli 
blood, warm with sympathy and devotion to the cause of human 
freedom, has been profusely shed, that future generations might 
live and rejoice in the light of a national constitution securing 
to each citizen life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Declakation of Independence was made by men who 
knew too well the terrors and injusticeof the old despotic gov- 
ernraenta of Europe, hoary with vice and corruption. George 
Wasliington, John Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert Livings- 
ton, Benjamin Pranklin, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, Eicbard Hem-y Lee, John Hancock and other leaders 
of the Revolution understood the inferiority, and utter unfitness 
for an enlightened people, of a monarchical or aristocratical form 
of government. They, with a divine inspiration, determined 
to rid Ibrever and protect one portion of God's green eai'th from 
the tyrannical heel of the oppressor and therule of a privileged 
class. Thet proposed to and did kstabliso upon fresh soil a new 
empire of freedom — -that had long hved in the imaginations of 
great and liberal minds in France and England — with hherty 
and human rights as its corners-tone. Although it could never 
have gained a footing and have fully been developed on the soil 
of Europe, surrounded by old and jealous kingdoms, it has lived 
and flourished upon this great continent of the western hemis- 
phere. TuESE pATKiOTio AND WISE FOUNDERS of a Great Democ- 
racy held up before the admiring gaze of the whole world a 
constitution for the guidance, order, happiness and liberty of a 
rapidly increasing people, and then stepped aside, with their 
families, and nobly left it for each generation to carry forward. 
This they have done for a hundred years, and God grant that 
it may last for a thousand. The superiority of this form of 
government over all others has been fully demonstrated during 
the past century, by the wonderful accomplishments and pro- 
gress made in the United States under its fostering care. 

But the Ameeican Republio did not spring, fully developed, 
from the brains of its creators, like Minerva from the brow of 
Jupiter. It was, and will be, a creature of growth. — First, 
came the Continental Congress; second, the Declaration of In- 
dependence; third, the Confederation of sovereign States, that 
the democratic party of to-day would like us to return to ; and 



fourth, tbe United States of America, with its conetitntion 
and its full powers of government, suited to the demands of 
A Nation. 

EVENTS LEADING TO BIRTH OF NATION. 

The tirst Colonial Congress assembled at New York, Oc- 
tober 7th, 1765. Nine colonies were represented by twenty- 
eight dsegates, Timothy Enggles, of MassftchusettB, was 
chosen President. A Declaration of Hights was adopted, pro- 
testing against taxation without representation. 

In September, 1774, thesoconil Oolouial Congress assembled 
in Philadelphia. Eleven colonies being represented. During 
this interval England continned her policy of war and oppres- 
sion, and the colonies theirs of resistance. An appeal was 
sent to the King, and, in 1776, tlie answer of George III, 
refusing it a^d treatiug the petitioners with contempt, was 
received. He refused to recognize the Continental Conf^ress. 
He demanded Bubmission imd that the army be disbanded. 
Tlie Continentals, however, with George Washington at the 
head of their forces, prepared to free themselves from the yoke of 
tyranny, or die in the attempt. July 4th, 1776, the Declara- ' 
tion of Independence Wiis adopted, and the war continned 
until the snrrendM- of Cornwallis, 19th October, 1781. The 
final treaty of peace being signed Sept. 3, 1783, by all of tho i 
contending parties. 

The articles of confedekation foe tiie government of the 
sovereign States were signed July i), 1778, by the delegates of 
eight States. Tlie same month Georgia aud North Carolina 
affixed their signatures, and those of New Jersey and Delaware 
were signed iu February, while Maryland did not sign until 
March, ITSl. This has been called " a loose Union of Inde- 
pendent Commonwealths, " Both the executive and legislative 
powers were vested in Congress, composed of two to seven repre- 
sentatives from each State, It had only delegated powers 
given it by the States which reserved the sovereign element of 
power to themselves. It could commence war and establish 
peace, regulate intercourse with foi-ejgn nations, coin money, 
settle disputed boundaries, and control the public domain- 
There was no provision made for a chief magistrate or jndici- 



laty. It was necessary to have the affirmative vote of nine 
States to adopt an act of legislature. The tirst difficulty arising 
' under tliis hastily constructed governments, was the inability 
of CoDgreBs to levy and collect money to pay the war debt of 
$38,000,000. There was confusion and instability in the new 
republic under the articles of confederation, which caused 
those who had gained liberty and a great country, raiich anxi- 
ety |for its safety. In 1785 Gen, Washington and others advised 
a convention to be called to remodel it. Five States only met 
the first time, September, 1786, but accomplislied nothing, and 
adjourned to meet May, 1787, at which time all the States, ex- 
cept Rhode Island, were represented. "Washington presided. 
Edmund Yates proposed to set aside the articles of confedera- 
tion, and ADOPT A NEW coKSTiTUTioN. This was done, and the 
' new constitution, written by Gov. Morris, of Pennsylvania, 
> was reported by the committee apjioioted to review the articles, 
and adopted September, 17ST. It was ratified September 3, 
1787, by Delaware; on the 13th by Pennsylvania; on the 19th 
by New Jersey; on January 2d by Georgia; on the 7th by 
Connecticut; on February 6th by Massachusetts; on April 
' 28th by Maryland; then by South Carolina; on June 21st by 
I New Hampshire; on the 25th by Virginia, after a bitter con- 
j test; onjuly 24th by New York; on November 13, 1789, by 
. North Carolina, and on May 29, 1790, little Ehode Island 
I finally made up her mind to ratify it. In accordance with 
this constitution, George Washington was elected president, 
* and took his seat in the executive chair April 30, 1789. 

TuE NEW GOVKENMENT WAS TAVOKED BY THK FeUEKAT.ISTS, 

Washington, Madison and Hamilton, and opposed by Jefi'erson, 
I Henry and othcrs^anti-federalista. 

Tills, briefly stated, is the succession of events leading di- 
I rectly to the formation of the representative democracy of the 
1 United States. It was not, however, technically, a govern- 
ment of that nature until after the subsequent war to put 
down the rebellion, the freeing of the slaves, September 22nd,, 
1863, by proclamation of President Lincoln, and the extension 
to, tbem of the right of suffrage by an amendment to the con- 
stitution. 

After passing through the careful hands of Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, Jay, Benj. Franklin, Washington, 
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and opposed and criticised by Jefferson and other anti-Feder- 
aliats, and, after a terrible civil war, to preserpe its supremacy 
and the addition of fifteen amendments, ratified by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the Federal states, including 
those amendments guaranteeing religions freedom; abolishing 
slavery, and forbidding the abridgment of suffrage on account 
of race or color; the Constitution of the United States stands 
to-day as one of the most complete and masterly state docu- 
ments the world has yet seen, for sustaining and directing a 
representative form of government. Its present couspjcnoua 
characteristic is its consistent declaration of equality, and its 
powerful support of individual independence, and, in these 
particulars, it stands ont boldly before the world, in striking 
contrast to the written and unwritten constitutions and state 
papers of other nationalities, under other forms of government. 
The people living to-day under its benign influences shonld, 
and do, enjoy a freedom and happiness never known in any 
nation before. They are indebted, in a great measure, after 
the founders, to the heroes of the war to suppress the Rebel- 
lion, and the Kepublican party, since 1861, for the preserva- 
tion and completion of this document. 

It commences : "We, the people ofthe United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity,do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America," This is a strong root of the grand 
century plant, placed on the American continent by the early 
fathers, which the so-called democratic advocates of state-rightB 
will have to destroy before they can change the supreme power 
granted thereby to the general government. It is not a 
contract between sovereign atates, like the articles of confedera- 
tion, dependent upon their individual wills for its prosper!^ 
and the execution of its powers, but it is the fundamental law 
of the land, and a supreme constitutional sovereignty, the same 
as if it existed in the person of a never-dying constitutional 
monarch with strictly defined and limited powers, but subject ■ 
to a change of powers as provided for therein. 

But this sovereign, unlike those familiar to us in history, 
demands and enforces freedom and equality among his sub- 



jecte. Tliey are to elect all their representatives periodically, 
through their Tiniversal poBseseion of the elective franchise, 
whose powei-s are limited aud defined. The government is di- 
vided into three distinct departuienta, the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. All the powers of the first are vested in a 
Congress of the United States, consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Eeproaentatives. The powers of the second are vest- 
ed in a President of the United States of America, who shall 
holdliisoffiee during the term of four years, and is to enforce the 
laws of Congress in accordance with the constitntion, and he is 
also Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United States. The powers 
of the third are vested in one Supreme Conrt, and in such 
inferior courts as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. Tlic judges, lioth of the Supreme aud in- 
ferior conrts, shall hold their office during good behavior, and 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance in of- 
fice. Fnll faith shall be given in all states to the records of 
every state; citizens of each state shall he entitled to the privi- 
leges of citizens in the several states; new territories may be 
organized and new states admitted into the Union, The United 
States shall guarantee to every etate in the Union a republican 
form of government and protect each of them against invasion, 
and on application of the Legislature, or of the Executive when 
the Legislature cannot be convened, against domestic violence, 
and the people may alter and amend the constitution by a two- 
thirds majority of both houses of Congress and the ratification 
by three-lburths of the legislatures of the several states. Civil 
and religions liberty is proclaimed with freedom of speech and 
of the press. The several states are equal among themselves, 
but all are subordinate to thegeneral government. No state 
is allowed, under this equitable and just constitntion, to fall in- 
to the hands of a few tyrannical leaders, who shall witli impn- 
nity oppress or trifle with therightsof citizens of the braad and 
" supreme general government which is granted power suflicient 
to protect all who live under it. Section 1, Article XIV, of 
the constitution ordains that "all persona born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
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are citizens of tlie United States and of the state wlierein tliey 
reside. No state shall makeor enforce any law which ehall 
abridge tlie privileges or imniunitiea of citizens of the United 
States ; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the ei^ual protection of its laws." "The 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it." The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury. 

" No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance or corporation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money ; emit bills 
of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairng the obligation of contracts; or grant any title 
of nobility." ******** 
''No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war, in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or contract with another state, or with a for- 
eign power or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay." Sec. 10, Arti- 
cle 1, Constitution. ■ 

From the earliest history of the Constitution, and before ita ] 
adoption, the people have been divided upon this question ; the 

BOVrKE ONTT OF THE GENEKAL OOVEKKMENT VS. STATE SOVEBEIGN- 

TT. It was first the Federalists against the anti- Federalists, or 
Kepublicans, and then it was the Democratic party, under the 
leadership of Jefferson, vs. the Federalists ; and then, by some i 
strange freak of nomenclature, the controversy was continued 
between the Democratic party and the present Republican | 
party, from the ascendancy of Abraham Lincoln, who advocated i 
the supremacy of the general government within its own ap- i 
pointed sphere, and limited only as provided for in Article X, 
amendment to the Constitution, which states that: " the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, i 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respect- 
ively, or to the people." The Democratic party continued to 
advocate State rights as its pet theory since the ti me of Jefferson, 
who was elected on the first Democratic ticket, but not on an ] 
issue of State rights. With him also originated the policy J 



of giving to the victor the spoils of office, for which policy the 
Republican party have snbgtitated the civil eervice. 
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rauglit with peril than when the oolonieB proclaimed i 
independence, and by the euccession of events, filled with 
terror and blood-shed, burned into the memories of this 
eration, put down the rebellion, i-e-organized and re-eBtablished 
the seceded States and placed again in eplended running order 
this niagniticent government. It Beems to make but little 
dift'erence in the minds of the anti-rederalists or DeniocratSj 
that the United States has re-conqnered all the states that se- 
ceded — or that in 1787 the NorthweBtern Territory was ceded 
to the United States by Virginia, New York, Massachusetts 
luid Connecticut, and that Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and WisconBin, were afterwai-d formed out of this territory 
being created by the United States — or that Louisiana was 
purchased of Napoleon April 30, 1803, for Sll,000,00u cash 
and $3,750,000 assumed debts due from French citizens to Amer- 
icans, making $14,750,000, for a territory of more than 1,000,000 
square miles — or that Alaslia, with 580,000 square miles, was 
purchased Mai'ch 30, 1867, for $7,300,000, by the United States. 
All this territory included in the three great territorial . 
acquisitiiins named, the advocates of State rights have 
considered, and still seeni to consider, although the lead- 
ers deny it in the North, as under no obligation to 
the general government, although settled by foreigners 
in many cases, and others who had nothing to do with its . 
original acquisition, and that any portion of it,';included in 
the boundaries of a single state, is a little sovereignty of itself, 
can set np an independent government and refuse to be 
governed by the constitution and laws of the United States. 

In all governments there must be a Buprenie and conti-olling 
power given to some particular person or assembly of persons, 
from which central point can flow the comniauds, to dn or not 
to do certain things for or against the good of all under that 
government, or else there is no government. 

This supreme i*owek tbe Fedekalists succeeded in placing, 
after much opposition, in the general government by tha 
adoption of the constitution, and the Kepublican party has 
nobly defended that constitution and the principles in it, en- 
dorsed 80 earnestly by Gen. Washington, John C. Calhoun, 
naed the strength of his giJled intellect in defending, like Jeffer- 
son, the position of the anti- Federalists. Tlie idea of State sov* 
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ereigntj was Leld Ly the slaveholders of the South, as it gave 
the absolute .control of the t-tates in which they lived, into their 
hands. They could by this means create, practically, little princi- 
palities over which they could rule absolutely, and xeef in pke- 

PETDAL BCBJTJGATIOH, THE NEGROES and the J>00r whltCS, frCC froUl 

the iuterjwsition of the general government. They would soou 
have stood, if successful in their endeavors to change the con- 
EtitutloD, towards a confederacy of states, the same as the little 
kingdoms of Germany stood, under an elective monarchy 
towards the Elector's government. Even now, if the control 
of each State were left in the hands of local politicians and a 
dominant party in the State, the liberty of eitizehs would soon 
be over-ridden, and a. dictatorial and tyrannical home-rule 
established, and the people would have no redress. 

In the sixth article and second clause of the Constitution, 
it says; "This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing." The adoption of this clause, with the rest of the iustru- 
meut, by the requisite number of states, and finally by all 
the states, should have put an end to this controversy. Then 
an appeal to arms behig taken and decided in favor of the same 
principle, that should have stopped the fight. It must be, the 
Southern States do not wish to admit the plain position taken 
by the founders of the government. Any one can see that 
when the government is placed in many states, it would nat- 
urally be subject to many wills; many wills, if distiuiteJ. 
drawing different ways, create weakness in government; and 
to unite these several wills, and reduce them to one, is the work 
of more time and delay than the exigencies of the State will 
afford- Therefore, the power to act sliould be centralized and 
ced in the centra) government, so that it may act indcpend- 
I ently and supremely. The Democratic idea is opposed to 
I having a government in the only true sense of the word. 

By making the general government superior to the state gov- 
I ernment you create a power that can excite respect from abroad 
I jind obedience at home; whereas, by permitting tlie state gov- 
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ernmenta to be snpreicie, you divide tlie interests of the nation 1 
and have a collection of weak powers inailequatelj bound to- 
gether and liable at any day to be rent entirely asunder. 

Gkn. Geokoe Washington ih his fakkwell audeess tells his 
own and all fntnre generations living after him nnder tliie gov- 
emmeut: "Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every 
liganiCDt of yonr hearts, no recommendation of mine is neces- 
sary to fortify or confirm the attachment. The unity of I 
government, which eonstitntes yon one people, is also no^ 
dear to yon. [A portion of the following was misquoted by 
Gen. Hancock in his letter of acceptance; the views of Gen. 
Washington in the supremacy of the general government are 
not snch as the Democrats can indorse.] It is justly so; tor 
it is a main piUar in the real edifice of your independence 
— the BU]3port of yonr tranquility at home, your peace abroad, 
of your safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty which 
you BO much prize. But as it is easy to foresee that, from I 
different causes and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the point 
in yonr political fortress against which the batteries of i 
nal and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed — it is of ' 
infinite moment that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national union to your collective and 
individoal happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habit- 
ual and immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselt' to 
think and speak of it as the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest, even a sus- 
picion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, and indignantly 



i UPON THE FIRST DAWNING OP EVERY ATTEMPT TO ALIEN- 
ATE ANV POETION OP OtTE COUNTRY PKOM THE EE3T, OB TO ENFEEBLE ■ 
THE SACRED TIES WHICH NOW LINK TOOETHEK THE VAEIOUS PARTS, 

and tothe efficacy andpermanency of your union, a government ■ 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts, can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which i 
all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, tou have impkovbd upon youb first essay bt I 
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THE ADOPTION OF A CONSTITOTION OF GOVEEHMKNT BETTEE CALCU- 
LATED THAN TOUR F0K3IKK FOB AN INTIMATE UNION AND FOK 
THE EFPlCiCIOUS MANAGEMEKT OF YOITE COMMON CONCEHNS." 

And again: " The basis of our political Bystem is the right of 
the people to make, and to alter their constitutionBof govern- 
ment. But the constitution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power 
and the rights of the people to establish government, pre-sup- 
poses the duty of every individnal to obey the established gov- 
ernment." The Repuelican pastt has enduked and fought 

FOE THESE PRINCIPLES OF WASHINGTON AND THE FEDEEALIfflS OE 
HIS DAT, WHILE TBB DeMOOEATIO PARTY HAS PERSISTENTLY OP- 
POSED, AND KEPT THE POPULAE MIND UNSETTLED IS REGARD TO 
THEM. 

Upon these fundamental peinciples, and others, not enumer- 
ated, contained in the Constitutionas it now exists, rests this 
strncture of national independence, order and grandeur. The 
three departments of this representative democracy are, as 
stated, the exeentive, the legislative and judicial. The first 
and last are far more limited than the second, which is given 
an almost unlimited amonnt of power, being able to control 
the laws, institutions and public policy of the country, in all 
matters coming within the range of subjects intrusted to its 
care. It is, however, more directly moved and governed by 
the people, and is continually changing in its membership. It 
is connected by strong ties to every section of the country, 
and interested in every quarter, and, therefore, it is a safe de- 
pository of the aggregate power of the government. 

By the distribution of the powers of government among scvt 
eral branches, according to this fundamental principle of rep- 
resentation, each of these branches, as the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial departments of the government become, in 
its respective sphere, the immediate and equal representa- 
tive of the people, as the direct source of its depository of tiie 
sovereign power. Duer on Contstitntion, page 29. Therefore, 
in this collective body of three distinct departments, all the 
rays of power of the citizens of the United States should be 
united as in a center, and form by that perfect tinion a con- 
sisteney, splendor and power that shall make it feared, and re- 
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Bpected by foreign nationB and potcDtates, and honored and 
obeyed by the people who volTintarily place themselves under 
its control. This supremacy and power, however, was not and 
could not be obtained under & simple confederacy of sovereiga 
States. 

When the people have the power to create laws through rep- 
resentatives chosen by them, who shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, exclndinj; 
Indians not taxed, those laws will not be, as a rule, adverse to 
their interests. If laws, however, are created by those who are 
not directly bound by them, as in a monarchy or aristocracy, as 
in many cases, it is reasonable to suppose, and history demon- 
strates the fact, that those laws are often prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

It is said by jealous monarchical governments and snperan- 
nated aristocraciea, that a groat objection to a representative 
tbrm of government and the exercising of the elective fran- 
chise by the people, is the political divisions and hotly excited 
contentions of periodical elections, which are thereby created. 
Lord John liussel, who was certainly not directly interested 
personally inonr government, though he was the friend of the 
oppressed of Ireland in 1846 and urged means for tlieir relief 
and was a liberal -minded statesman, said, in answer to each ac- 
cusations: "Men of noble minds know that these political 
divisions and contested elections ake the woBKsnoPS of na- 
tional LinBETY and national prosperity. It is from the heat, 
and hammering of the stithy that freedom receives its form, its i 
temper aiid its strength. 

" Every government must include within its scope, at least if 
it is to possess suitable stability and energy, the exercise of the 
three great powers, upon which all governments are supposed. 
to rest, viz: the executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
powers. The manner and extent in which these powers are to 
be exercised, and the functionaries in whom they are to be 
vested, constitate the great distinctions which are known in 
the forms of government. In absolute governments the whole 
executive, legislative and judicial forma are, at least in their 
final result, exclusively confined to a single individual; and 
such form of government is denominated a despotism, as the. 



whole Eovereigntj jf tlie States is vested in hiia ; if the same pow. 
ere are exclneivelv oontmed to a few persons constitnting a per- 
manent EOverei^ conncil, tlie govermuents raaj be appropri- 
ately denominated an ab^lnte or despotic aristocracy; if they 
are exercised by the people at lai^ in their ordinary sovereign 
aaBemblies, the govemi>ieDt is a pare and absolute democracy. 

"But it is more common to find these powders divided and sep- 
arately exercised by independent fnnetionaries, the Exeentive 
by one department, tht Legislative by another, and the Judicial 
by a third; and in these cases the government is properly 
deemed a mixed one, A nixed monarchy, if the Executive 
power is hereditary i" asingk person, a mixed aristocracy, if 
it is hereditary, in several chieftains or families; a. mixed de- 
mocracy or repnblic, if it is delegated by election and is not he- 
reditary," " in a representative republic all pow- 
er emanates from the people and is exercised by tlieir choice and 
never extends beyond the lives of the individuals to whom it is 
intrusted. It may be intrusted for a shorter period, and then it 
returns to them ai^ain to be again delegated by a new choice." 

A careful comparison of the grand principles contained in 
the Constitution of the United States with the principles reg- 
ulating other govemmenta less favorable to liberty, as above 
shown, shonld convince ever;' one of the vast superiority of a 
representative democracv over a monarchy, absolute, hereditary, 
• OP elective, or an anstocracy, oligarchy or a mixture of the three 
principal forms of government. TnE cmzEssoF the Republic 
SHOULD VENEKATK and perpetuate in all its parts and strength 
a government which thus grants to all equal rights, and en- 

DKA.VOK ET THEIK SUFFRAGES TO PLACE IT FOB THE NEXT FOUR 
^^ YEAES IN TOE HANDS OF THOSE WHO WILL RESPECT AED EXECUTE 
^^^^B ITS I^WS AND COSSTITUnONAL EEQUIKEMENTS WITHOUT PABTIALI- 
^^^^H TT OR INJUSTICE TO ANT CITIZEN, NO MATTEE WHAT HIS COLOB OE 
^^^B POSITION, OR IN WHAT StATE HE RESIDES. 

^^^H All voters should regard the past records of parties and their 

^^^H leaders, and judge them by their actions, and not simply by their 

^^^ words or present pretentions. The letter of acceptance of Gen. 

W Jas. A. Garfield is in perfect harmony with the past position of hia 

W party and himself. The letter of Gen. "W. S. Eaneock, although 

^^^K a finished document, is not in harmony with the historical ante- 

^^^H cedents of his party, nor with the present views of its leaders. 

K 



